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Alb letters ordering the pauper, é&c, must be free or post-paid. 
Subscription money, if handed to a post master, can be forwarded 
free of expense, according to the decision of the P. M. General. 

X7- Post-Masters, in Michigan and Indiana, are autherized 
and requested to act as agents for the Farmer. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 
| For the Michigan Farmer, 


_ AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
(PRACTICAL ‘AND THEORETICAL.) 


Means of Preserving and Enriching Soils by 
Manures. 


To mPa Hn 

Agricultural Chemistry teaches us that such 
materials as are removed from a soil, by the 
crops which are taken therefrom, must be re- 
— in order to keep it in a productive con- 
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Different plants vary much in the demands 

which they make the soil for materials 
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terials which enter largely into the composi- 
tion of vegetable matter are received directly 
from the soil. . \ 

It is well known that oxygen and hydrogen, 
or in other words, water, is received princi- 
pally from titis source. By the action of the 


=| living organism, it may undergo chemical and 


vital changes, so as to-be converted into ve- 
getable matter ; .or it may remain as water, 
and’as such circulate through the plant. But 
as the necessity of this fluid is so} perfectly 
understood: by all, and as it is generally sup- 
plied by nature in the showers of heaven, we 
will pass it by. 

We will now direct our attention to such 
as can be advantageously supplied by the agri- 
culturist. We will first notice nitrogen. Eve- 

rtion of plants contain ni nin varyi 
abcainn, ut the seeds saponins are those 


arts which are the most liberally supplied. 
jon arises: W here is this nitro- 


| the question 
gen ‘obtained?’ Some have contended that it 


received from the atmosphere. But we 
think it can be satisfactorily demonstrated, 
that but a very small part, if any, is received 
from this quarter, notwithstanding about three 
fourths of the atmosphere is composed of this 
element. Unless nitrogen is supplied in some 
other form, plants will not thrive well. Ex- 
perience teaches us that the main source of 
n n is ammonia in some of its combina. 
tions. The atmosphere is at all times impreg- 
nated more or less with ammonia, which is oc- 
casionally brought to the earth by rain; but this 
is not sufficient for the demands of the agricul- 
turist. It might be sufficient to enable the plant 
to produce a single seed capable of re-produ- 
cing itself; but when we wish to supply the 


}wants of men and animals, we must resort to 


some artificial means to supply the ammonia 
which is the source of the nitrogen. This is 
done by manure, the value of which may be 


much 


: vary 
, unless fixed by 


volatile, it is apt to less 
y sprinkling upon 


some chemical process, 


| it dilute, sulphuric, nitric, or other acids, the 


carbonate becomes , and is con. 
verted into a fixéd salt, and is thus preserved 


for the supply of vegetation. The same object 
may be accomplished by adding small quanti- 
sola giepteisiongs Ui tice, prvtooes 

a chemical c aking place, produces 
a fixed salt of ammonia and. fe of lime. 


There is another method of fixing the ammo- 
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nia by mixing it with ficely divided charcox. 
and burnt mud. By thie means the emmonix. 
is retained by virtue of the affinity which the 
clay and charcoal exert for the ammonia.— 
Another method still, is, to mix with the ma- 
nure Magnesian Limestone, or the ashes of 
coal. The ammonia which is hrought to the 
earth by rain is in the form of a carbonate. 
This salt is very volatile, and unless some 
means are used to render it fixed, it is soo. 
lost, by being diffused through the air. Hence 
it isa matter of considerable importance to 
agriculturists how to render it fixed, x0 that 
it may thus be preserved to supply with nitro- 
gen the growing plant. The same means thet 
are used to render it fixed in manure are ap- 
plicable here. ‘The most commonly used otf 
which is sulphate of lime. This article proves 
beneficial in two ways ; first by retaining the 
ammonia, and secondly by supplying lime. 
One pound of ammonia will furnish 60 Ibs. 
of corn with its nitrogen—but more would be 
required to supply the same amount of whext. 
resh boues, wool, hair, hoofs, and horn, 
are manures containing nitrogen, and phos- 
phates, and for this reason, are fit for furnish- 
ing materials to aid in the growth of plants. 
Pulverized charcoal is a valuable addition 
to argillaceous soils. It renders it more 
porous ; and on account of its affinity for am- 
monia, this is preserved for the use of plants. 


Much more might be said upon this subject, 
but our limits will not allow us to proceed fur- 
ther at this time. Agricultural Chemistry has 
done much, and will do more still for the sci- 
ence of Agriculture. I call it a science, for 
it is well worthy of the name; and a great 
science it is, too, which requires the labor of 
the mind, and the labor of the body also; both 
of which are necessary in turn to render the 
mental man strong, healthy, active, and 
useful. JOHN McLEAN. 

Jackson, Jan. 12, 1844. 








Tue Micwican Farner.—The St. Clair 
Banner very justly remarks, that they “hope 
the farmers of this state, before they send 
abroad for a paper adapted to their particular 
interests, will first liberally patronize the one 
at home—that well conducted periodical, the 
Michigan Farmer, published semi-monthly at 
Jackson, by D. D. T. Mookg, at one dollar 


per annum.” The next volume commerees 
in Febraary, when the publisher intends to 
enlarge and otherwise materially improve the 
work. We can not too strongly recommend 
it to the patronage of every farmer.—Gravd 





Rapids Enquirer. 
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Mn. Environ :—Having noticed in the 6th 
number of the Farmer, an article stating that 
different parts of the Potato, when planted at 
the same time, would produce a crop maturing’ 


at different periods—if all cultivated io the} di 


same manner and upon the same quality of 
soil—induced me to try an experiment upon a 
small seale. On the 28th of May last,’ 
(rather late,) I planted three rows of potatoes, 


1« drills, putting one piece in a place, about 


ene foot apart in the drills, and 3 1-2-in the’ 


rows—the seed for which I cut from that part 
of the potato known as the seed end, using 
about one half of the potato. On the same 
day, planted by the side of the former, using 
the butt end ; hoed once, and on the same day. 


The result was, that the potatoes from the 
seed end bo. mag ten days or two weeks sooner 
than the others. The potatoes were smaller, 
which I attribute te too much seed being put in 
a place ; for, in cuiting from the seed end, we 
frequently get from three to four eyes upon a 
piece--on the contrary, from the other part, 
owing to the greater sparseness of eyes, we 
seldom get more than one. The yield from 
the seed end was about one sixth less than the 
ether. 

In the communication above referred to, it 
is also stated that small potatoes should not be 
planted, as they will invariably produce their 
like in return. This, J consider, arises not 
so much from the size of the seed as from 
using too much in a hill; for in ing 
small ones they are usually planted whole, 
not considering that they have nearly as many 
eyes, and will produce nearly as many stalks, 
as large ones, which Causes too many pota- 
toes to be crowded into a small space to attain 
a fair size. 

In my experiment the seed was all cut 
from potatoes of good size, of the variety 
known as “Neshannocks.” The only poiot 
fully establish d, is, that potetoes produced 
frem the seed end mature earlier than from 
ether parts. JI may next season pursue the 
experiment, not only ia this but different 
points, and note the result with more precision 
and accuracy: and I hope others will depart 
far enough from the beaten track which our 
fathers have trod, to engage in the important 
work of improving our different varieties of 
grain and vegetables, by careful and fe 
continued experiment—not forgetting to sen 
the result of their experience and observation 
for publication io the “ Farmer,” thus con- 
tributing to the promotion of goed husbandry 
and Gulieing the heart of its editor. 

J. A. SEVERANCE. 
Pulaski, Mich., Dec, 27, 1843. 
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Be vigilant in your attention to stock of 
every description; otherwise, in the Spring, 
will be in a low condition, and ire 
half the Summer to recover from the effects 
of Winter starvation. Provide good sheds in 
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r occasions, 
to =o pang: to the cultiv “— of that 
crop. From experience, I put a 
estimate on that vegetable. I Sepp 
the best articles of 


satisfy myself what might be effected by the 
best management, I had a 
put into the best possible r. ‘The drills 
were six inches apart and, when hoed the 
‘second time, the nts were left so near in 
the drill that they, at harvest time, in most 
places, touched each other. They were of 
the long orange color; very large and long. 
That there might be no mistake, I saw the 
ground measured twice—but, taking down no 
minutes, and it being three years since, I have 
forgotten the exact number of feet of ground, 
but the amount produced was at the rate of 
sevenicen hundred bushels and the fraction of 
a hundred, peracre. Sixty-three bushels was 
the crop, and my maa assured me that he had 
been libera] in his measure. 

There are several contingences attendant 
pon a crop of carrots, such as bad seeds, the 
destruction by worms, spots of ground 7 
prepared, é&c. which render it extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain a full.crop. In these respects 
I was very fortunate, and believe my crop was 
a maximum one. I have no idea that I could 
raise such a crop, on a large field, one time 
out of ten, yet believe I could, by the acre, 
average twelve hundred bushels, taking one 
season with another. . 

The butchers, at Syracuse, have paid three 
shillings per bushel for carrots to be fed to 
their animals, deeming that sort of food better 
than any other. Estimating the crop of Mr. 
Curtiss at three shillings, his acre would, for 
seven hundred bushels, produce $262 50.— 
At Boston, for many years, carrots have been 
preferred for horses, and sold for four shillings 
per bushel, and the price so invariable that it 
was common for men to say, when sowing 
their carrots, that they knew what price they 

M mse pprehend that the 

any 8 expense 
of labor in cultivating this crop weuld be an 
objection, Itis notso. But, being pressed 
for time, I must defer my remarks on the 


‘mode of preparing the ground, &c, &c., to 


another opportunity that I-shall endeavor to 
. Q. PARKER... 
. Jackson, Jan. 4, 1844. 


An exchange paper aye it is as difficult to 
tell where drinking ends and drun- 


kenness begins, as it is to tell when © pig 





the farm yard, to which the cattle may retire 
during the prevalence of snow storms, 


ceases to be a pig, and becomes & hog. 





s nake an 
atiafied that, in. most places, the soil was hap. | Sons oo aoe Po. enahiiemieiania 


: that can be produced 
for stock, and nothing is so productive. I 
used to say, [ thought ten or twelve hundred 
bushels might be raised from an acre, and to | get 


of ground 


Por the Michigan Farmer. 


Beouomical sheep Mangers. 









m6: 





above 
pen or yard, leaving a space 


of 9 nme ask have a better So 
cheaper ma you can at) i 
feet wide, the manger will hold a foddering 
for the flock, which eee it, 
and if they get their. » in, will not dare 
to pull them out for fear some other one will 
not oe no will pe scatter the 
spears of hay by running from place to place, 
which they ill do if ey eat from si 

In New England, I never wintered my 150 
sheep as well or es cheap, as when, at the 
commencement of close hard weather, T shut 
them up in the dry basement of a barn, 37 by 
by 52 feet, with about. 2 rods square outside, 
containing a men supplied with water by an 
aqueduct, to which they could go at any time, 
and fed in mangers as above described.— 
Sheep od coafined Yh arte portion of 
coarse »every. day, without regard to 
weather—and in the spring be in better con. 
dition than if suffered to run at large, and 
wo your farm by knawing the face of it, &c. 

hy servant has been severe about sheep 
from his youth up, and therefore knows 


Wayne County, Jan. 2, 1844. 
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The following anecdote may give encour- 
agement to the industrious : 

Not long ago a country gentleman had an 
estate of £200 a year, which he kept in his 
own hands until he found himself so much in 
debt, that to satisfy his creditors he was 
obliged to sell the half, and jet the remainder 
toa farmer for twenty years. ‘Towards the 
expiration of the lease, the farmer coming one 
day to pay his rent, asked the gentleman 
whether he yer his farm. ‘ ' i will 
you buy it?” said the gentleman. “If you 
will a with it, and we can agree,” replied 
the farmer. * 


That.is exceedingly strange,” 
said the gentleman, ‘pray tell me how it 
happens that, while 1. could not live upon 


twice as much land, for which I pay no rent, 
you are regularly paying me a, hundred 
pounds @ year for your farm, and are able, in 
a few years, ta purchase it?” “The reason 
is en answered ogee * you sat stil! 
and said go—I got up and said come—you laid 
in bed and enjoyed your estate—I rose in the 
morning and. minded my business.” 

U. S: Lanp Satzs.—By the reports of the 
‘Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
the sales of public lands the lést year, have 
amounted to 1,639,674 acres, making $2,- 
000,000, and ¢ last year’s sales 
$600,000. Only 10,000 acres have been 





‘' wold above the minimum price. 
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the above named stock in a better condition 
Spring than is usually witnessed in this 
State. How is this to = oi I Saori 
by cheapening the cost of warming es 
of all these animals up to 98 degrees of Fah- 
renheit, night and day, for the next six months, 
whatever may be the temperature of the sur- 
rounding air. All this enduring animal heat 
is produced by the combustion of hay, oats, 
straw, reots, ., taken into the animal ma- 
chine ; and the fire is kept up by the eease- 
less action of the lungs and heart—the laiter 
bringing fuel from the digestive organs,-and 
the former serving ag a bellows to add fresh 
fuel to the flame. — | 
Feed a rattlesnake a fall meal, and he will 
live awhole year without a particle more food. 
This is a cold-blooded animal, and the tem. 
perature of its body is only one or two degrees 
above that of the atmosphere. Feed a pigeon 
in the same manner, without more food it 
will die ia three or four days, of starvation.— 
All the carbon in its foud, and a portion of 
that in its living structure, will have been ex- 
pelled from its capacious lungs, and truly 
burned to a gas, like the oil in a lamp, to 
maintain its body at a heat of 102 degrees. 
According to Boussingault, a horse expels 
from his lungs 97 1-8 oz. of carbon, and a cow 
69 9.10 oz., in 24 hours; which comes from 
the food of those animals. ‘These quantities 
vary according to the capacity of the lungs, 
and the frequency of their contraction and 
expansion. It is also materially varied by the 
circumstance, whether the oxygen gas inhaled 
be condensed by cold, or expanded by heat. 
When an animal is surrounded by a cold, 
dense re,more animal heat is needed, 
more oxygen is contained in a cubic foot of 
air, more comes into the circulation of the 
blood through the lungs,. more food is con- 
sumed by combustion, and more heat is gen- 
erated to keep up the vital fire of life. Hi- 
bernating animals, like the bear and coon, 
live for months ina torpid state, having all 
the functions of life suspended, except a feeble 
respiration, and a slow circulation of the 
blood, by which the action of the oxygen from 
the air consumes slowly the fat of these ani- 
mals. They usually come out poor in the 


: Exercise increases the action of the respi- 
ratory organs, and the consumption of animal 
fat. The food that will keep @ horse fat-in a 
warm stable, will hardly prevent his starving 
when driven 35 or 40 miles a day.» [othe 








jand corn for the next six months. 
| furnaces, which number about 10,000,000, are 


latter case he will expel twice as much carbon 
: from his lungs as. in the former; and the ex: | 
tee ser copious perspi: n, and in the discharge o 
nee sateeny th Cie Benya ohio Bing nor Wied the noetrite. ‘AN! ob denies: 
™ ’ tic animals, theo, are living furnaces, which 
will have to be warmed by burning hay, oats, 
if 


placed out of doors, exposed to rain, hail, and 
snow, to stroag currents of cold air—tell me, 


een | honest cultivators. of the soil, how much of 
|this precious fuel will be lost? I could ad- 
to; duce not.a few accurate experiments, and 
‘| well known facts, all going to prove that the 


loss, in this State alone, would not be less than 

five million of dollars. Ove million of this 
will, I trust, be saved by the use of the few 
warm, comfortable stables and sheds in the 
State. Four millions will be irrecoverably 
lost. Four of every five of our farmers will 
try to warm all out-doors, by burning their 
hay and graia in millions of little fires, at a 
needless loss of 20 to 50 per cent ! 

The carbon expelled from the lungs of an 
adult man in 24 hours, according to Desprete, 
will heat 370 Ibs. of water at the temperature 
of $2. degrees to 83,3 degrees. It wiil be, or 
rather should be remembered, that it takes far 
less heat to warm a pound of bone, muscle, 
and fat, to 98 degrees, than a pound of water. 
It requires, however, a large quantity of heat, 
to warm all the cold air taken into the lungs 
of a cow, or a steer, in 24 hours, if it be at 
$2 degrees when inhaled, and 90 or 98 degrees 
when exhaled, The radiation of heat from 
the body is also governed, in a good degree, 
by the temperature of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. 

Bank up your stables, if they need it; ceil 
them well with rough boards on the inside, 
and fill in the space with tan bark, horse dung, 
pea straw, or some other noa-conductor of 
heat. Keep all your domestic animals warm, 
dry and quiet, if you desire them to yield the 
largest return in fat, tallow, milk, butter, 
cheese, and wool, from any given amount of 
suitable food. ; 

Buffalo, Nov, 18, 1848. 
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Sattinc Hoxses.—A curious fact ie men- 
tioned in Parker’s treatise on salt. “A per- 
son who kept sixteen farming horses, made 
the following experiment with seven of them 
which had been accustomed to eat salt with 
their food. Lumps of rock salt were laid in 
their mangers, and these lumps, previously 
weighed, were examined weekly, to ascertain 
what quantity had been consumed, and it was 
repeatedly found that whenever these horses 
were fed on hay and corp, they consumed only 
about 2 1-4 or 3 ounces per day; but that 
when they were fed with new hay, they took 
6 ounces per day.” This would convince us 
of the expediency of permitting our cattle the 
free use of salt at all times; and it can not 
be given in so convenient a form as rock salt, 
it being much more palatable than the other 
article in a refined state, and by far cheaper. 
A good lump should be — a box by the 
side of the animal, without fear that it will be 





taken to excess,— Selected, 


UGADLES’ DEPARTMENT. 


A Good Example for the Ladies. 
A LADY, residing in the town of Henrietta, 
has already commenced manufacturing a piece 
of flannel, to be exhibited and offered for pre- 








these | mium at the first Fair of the Jackson County 


Agricultural Society. This is an example 
worthy of all imitation—and we trust the 
ladies in this, and other counties where agri- 
cultural fairs are to be held the ensuing season 


will present abundant evidence of their skil] 
and industry. 

What say the farmers’ wives and daughters 
im Jackson, Washtenaw, and other counties 
wherein premiums gre or will be offered on 
Domestic Manufactures, &c.? Will they not 
enter the lists of competitors, and each make 
an effort to obtain the highest premium ?— 
Girls, we pray you to respond affirmatively to 
ine above—although you would probably give 
a contrary answer to another question which 
we (as a bachelor,) might propose ! 





Pomrxin Pits.—A correspondent of the 
Northampton Courier thus addresses the edi- 
tor: 

‘The almost universal mode in New Eng- 
land of preparing pumpkins for pies, (a kind 
which is as universally admired,) is that of 
stewing the pumpkin after it has been cut in 
pieces, and passing through one or two other 
processes before it is in a state for baking— 
thereby making mach labor. I think a more 
preferable mode of preparation and one which 
I believe will be highly valued by all house- 
wives, is that of grating the pumpkin; after 
grating, add the milk, eggs, &c., in the same 
proportions as when stewed. Your domestic 
readers will find that pies made in this way 
are equally nice and even more delicate, with 
one third the labor.” e 


\. — 


Cuicrrn Sazrav.—Boil a chicken that 
weighs not more than a pound and a half.-— 
When very tender, take it up, cut it in small 
strips, and make the followimg sauce, and turn 
over it: Boil four eggs three minutes—take 
them out of the shells, mash and mix them 
with a couple of table-spoonfuls of olive oil, 
or melted butter, two-thirds of a tumbler of 
vinegar, a tea spoonful of mixed mustard, a 
tea-spoonful of salt, a little pepper, and es. 
sence of celery, if you have it—if not, it can 
be dispensed with. In making chicken salad, 
the dressing should not be put on til! a few 
minutes before the salad is to be eaten; as 
by laying in it, the chicken and celery will 
become hard.— Mrs. Ellis. 


Pemare Cuarms.—The Ladies’ Mapazise 
sums up the charms which ere indispensabie 
to lovelinees, in four short paragraphs, ene 
of which reads as follows: 


** Secondly—A mouth that is able to say a 
good deal, and that sincerely. Its teeth kept 
as clean as possible ; must be very good ma- 
tured to servants, and friends who com unex- 





pectedly to dinner,” 
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Legislative nid to Agriculture, 

Art the close of an-article upon this subject, 
in a late number of the Farmer, we promised 
further remarks—and as the question is appa- 
rently exciting considerable attention, we the 
more cheerfully resume its discussion. Our 
readers have probably already noticed the able 
remarks upon the subject, given in the commu. 
cation of “A Farmer,” published in our last. 
‘That commmunication, we have reason to be- 
lieve, expresses opinions.and wishes in aecord- 
ance with those of a majority of the citizens 
of Michigan—and if so, something should be 
done to accomplish the object desired. 

The subject has been favorably noticed by 
by some prominent journals, published in dif- 
ierent sections of the State ; and the general 
expression—the “ public opinion”—seems to 
be favorable tothe measure. The only objec- 
tions that have come under our notice, (emi- 
nating from the public press,) are those given 
by the Monroz Apvcatr. In remarking upon 
the subject, after quoting that portion of our 
article alluding to the natural agricultural ad- 
vantages of Michigan, that paper says : 

“‘ That being the fact, seems greatly to les- 
sen the necessity ef Legislative aid, since ag- 
riculture, without such aid, enjoys natural a 
vantages superior to those belonging to other 
vocations and pursuits. Still, if the State can, 
without injustice to other interests, appropriate, 


as the Farmer intimates,$2000 a year, to ena- 
ble Agricultural Societies to distribute small 


premiums, it might, perhaps, be very proper 
todo so. But, as a general thing, we dislike 
the bestowment of Legislative aid in support 
of any particular interest, especially 80, i in the 
present condition of our State finances.” 


These objections may appear valid to some, 
but they are far from overbalancing the bene- 
fits that would undoubtedly accrue from the 
suggested appropriation. In the consideration 
of this question, it should be borne in mind 
tliat the great mass of our population are 
farmers—that the main interest of the State, 
is agriculture—and that, consequently, all 
other branches of industry depend for success 
upon the prosperity of those engaged in the 
occupation of husbandry. And we therefore 
contend that, if the farmiag interest be pro- 
moted, the prosperity of the industrial classes 
generally, will ensue. We are not in favor 
of “the bestowment of Legislative aid in 
support of any particular interest,” at the ex- 
pease, or to the detriment, of other interests— 
yet, even if some branches of business were 


-was referred to committee o 





a 





[injured by it, we should, in-urging thie quee- 


tion, be “the gi of the 
greatest number.” But we should not advo- 
cate this measure at all, had we.no reason to. 
believe an appropriation similar to the one. 
proposed would promote the interests of the 
various branckes of industry, nearly in pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants and the 
amount of capital employed in each. 

The most serious and weighty objection to 
Legislative aid, at this time, is the condition 
of our State loons. This, we fear, will 
prevent favorable action upon the subject, by 
the present Legislature—but we hope it will | ™° 
receive the attention of that body: for the 
the question is one which can Jose none of its 
interest or importance from the discussion of 
its merits by representatives of the people.— 
And we doubt not that the members of the 
Legislature—knowing the great benefits and 
advantages that have accrued to government 
and people, by the bestowment of Legislative 
aid to Agriculture in other States—would 
cheerfully make an appropriation to encourage 
Michigan agriculture, if generally asked for 
by their constituents. 

Since the above was written, we observe, 
by the proceedings of the Legislature, that 
the subject of encouragement to agriculture 
has been agitated in that body. In the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, on the 6th inst., we 
find the following paragraph : 

“ Mx. SHearer offered a preamble and res- 
olution relative to the encouragement of agri- 
culture ; which were laid on the table, and 
‘ordered to be printed.” 

And in the proceedings of the same body, 
on the 10th instant, we notice that 


“ Mr. Srarxey called up the preamble and 
resolution offered by Mr. Suearer, relative 
to the encouragement of Apo, which 

the whole. 

“ And the Senate went into com. of the 
whole, Mr. Hart in the chair, upon the above 
resolution, and after some time spent thereon, 
reported the same back to the senate with some 
amendments; and asked to be discharged.” 


Among the proceedings of the House of 
Representatives, on the 9th, we observe that 


«“ Mx. Viveto, from com. on gira 
on resolution of inquiry into the p ety of 
rendertng some aid to Agricultural oniatios, 
reported that the state of the treasury at pres- 
ent rendered such aid inexpedient, but recom- 
mended the subject to the consideration of the 


next legislature.” 


Hon. J. Suzansnr is entitled toour warmest 
thanks for the valuable public documents he 
has kindly forwarded us. All similar favors 
duly appreciated and acknowledged. 


ee ae oe Gur next Volmei 
Tut attention.of the friendeand patrons af 
this journal is directed to the Prospectus of its 
second volume, published on the last page.— 
They they will there notice what we promise 
and hope to perform. And we ‘respectfully 
and urgently request the farmers and friends 
of an‘ improving husbandry in Michigan, to 
aid us in fulfilling our wishes and promises— 
that we may, if possible, render this the 
cheapest and best agricultural paper that can 
be furnished to farmers in this section of the 
West. The forthcoming volume of the Far- 
mer will be so enlarged and improved as to 
make it far superior to the present—and as 
the paper is principally designed to benefit the 
farmers of Michigan, to them the publisher 
confidently looks for support. It is for them 
to decide whether they will sustain an agri- 
cultural journal published upon their own soil, 
and adapted to the particular cultivation of 
that soil, or send for a paper published abroad 
and designed for another latitude. 
Subscription papers will soon be sent to 
Post-masters, local agents, and those patrons 
of the Farmer who have expressed a desire to 
aid in extending its cireulation—when we 
trust they will each use some exertion to obtair 
accessions to our subscription list. In order 
that we may make the paper what it should be, 
a large increase of subscribers is necessary. 
Let us have them, and no exertion or expense 
shall be spared to fulfil our pledges relative 
to, and during, the forthcoming volume. 


Book Farming. 

“} pity the stupidity of the man who thinks 
that if we use books, we must close our eyes 
against the light that is beaming upon us from 
other sources; or that we must become mere 
theorisers, and the victims of ruinous experi- 
ments. What! does a man lose his common 
sense, his prudence and his judgment, when- 
ever he takes up an agricultural paper, or 
opens a book upon husbandry ? Can not one 
make himself acquainted with the doings of 
others, without losing his power to 
whether it would be well for him, in his cir- 
cumstances, to arr their examples? Our 
brains are not so as this. The knowledge 
acquired from books does not make us ail 


|mad. But if it did, there would be more zest 


and true enjoyment in the learned mad-man’s 
course, than in that of him who has learned 
out, and who thinks that books can not make 
him wiser. JI ask what book farming is?}— 
Common book farming is, learning by means 
of books, won facts, opinions, aed ex- 
iments, es of operation, 
ish parts of the i information, as can be mien 
to profitable account in our individual situa- 
tions. If this be folly, we are content to be 
called fools. An agricultural paper will be 





worth to every month, if not every week, 
isive hace tie aanteel Get? 
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at daring the navigation season of 1 

~ Flour, 263,083 bbls. ; Wheat, 106,181 
bush. ; Ashes, 9,656 casks ; Fish, 6,760 bbls ; 
Pork, 3,075 bbls; Bacon & Hams, 71,699 
Ibs ; Lard, 27,776 lbs; Furs, value $100,000; 
Ground Slippery Elm Bark 72 bbls; Grass 
Seed, 3,345 bbls ; Whiskey, 460 bbls ; Wool, 
98,950 Ibs ; Cranberries, 1,840 bbls; Michi- 
gan Glass, 2,383 boxes ; Hides, value, $14,. 
713; Lumber, 792,000 ; Shingles, 300,000 ; 
Staves, 612,739,000 ; Bees Wax, 7,768 Ibs ; 
Flax Seed, 544 bbls.; Soap & Candles, 147,- 
000 Ibs ; Corn, 2582 ‘bush ; Oats, 275 bush ; 
Hay, 62 tons; Hair, 23 bundles; Butter, 
2,000 lbs; Lard Oil, 3 bbls ; Straw Hats, 663; 
Ale & Beer, 3,000 bbis; Plaster, 49 bbis ; 
Tallow, 3,450 lbs; Apples, 267 bbls ; Cider, 
60 bbls ; Ginseng, 6 bbls; Stoves, 42; Plows, 
20; Grind Stones, 195; Pig Iron, 5 tons; 
Beans, 288 bush; Paper, 35 bundles; Rags, 
19,904 Ibs ; Hops, 1,895 lbs.—Total value, 
$1,586,381 38. 

The quantity of flour now in store, 22d Dec. 
1843, and receiving daily by rail roads and 
wagons, is estimated up to 31st Dec. 1843, 
at 30,017, making @ total of shipped and on 
hand at the close of the year of 300,000 bbls. 
being an increase since 1842, of 113,740 bbls. 
{t is believed that many minor articles expor- 
ted from Detroit, are not included in this es- 
timate, not having the means or time to obtain 
every article in detail. The quantity of 
Ashes exported is found ‘to be more than 
double the quantity shipped in 1842. The 
quantity exported to Canada, of Flour, Pork, 
Beef, &c., inde ent of merchandise, is 
valued at $104,500.—Free Press. 








Correr Ores From Lake Superior.— 
_ Several specimens of these ores, amounting in 
the whole to near 500 pounds, were recently 
received by the American'Institute of this 
city, as a contribution from Walter Cunning. 
ham, Esq., of Copper Harbor, Lake Superi- 
or, and are now open to the examination of 
thé curious and scientific at the rooms of the 
Institute. If our Government were to take 
immediate measures for a thorough and sci- 
entific exploration of the minerals in that re- 
gion, it can hardly be doubted that the result 
would ‘show an entire ability on our part to 
supply all the wants of the United States'with 
copper from within our own territories. We 
understand Mr. Cunningham has forwarded 
poner to the Secretary of War.—N. Y¥. 


i otemenmemenl 


Important Diseovery.—A: discovery has 
been made of a way of hardening wood, so as 
to give it almost the ness of iron.— 
This, it is said, is done by exhausting the air 
from the wood by an air pump and then satu- 
rating it with iron and lime in solution.— 
Wood submitted to this, process, has been 
used for some time on rail roads in England, 
and found so firm as to have been scarcely 
marked by the wheels of the cars. 


Michigan Legislature. 


| © Tats body convened and organized, on the 


Ist instant. . Epwin H. Lornrop, of Kalama- 
zoo, was elected Speaker of the House. 


As a matter of interest to our readers, we 
subjoin the’ Standing Committees of the two 
branches : 

SENATE. 


On Claims—Redfield, Turner, Shearer. 
Finance—Cust, Patterson, Green. 

_ Judiciary—Green, Howell, Pratt.. 
Militia-—Howell, Pratt, Richmond. 
Internal Improvement—Richmond, Niles, 

Howell, Starkey, Thurber. 

Roads & Bridges—Niles, Moody, Turner. 
Public Instruction—Gray, Hart, Cust. 
State Prison—Moody, Redfield, Mason. 
Incorporations— Wilson, Green, Compton. 
Divisions of Towns & Counties—Hart, 

Thurber, Gray. 

Agriculture—Shearer, Compton, Niles. - 
Manufactures—Turner, Starkey, Hart. 
Privileges & Elections—Thurber, Gray, 

Wilson. 

Enrolled Bills—Patterson, Wilson, Moody. 

State Library—Howell, Cust, Thurber. 

Expiring Laws—Compton, Shearer, Star- 
key. 

Siate Affairs—Starkey, Niles, Patterson. 

Printing—Pratt, Richmond, Redfield. 


House. 

On Ways & Means—Walker, Power, Mil- 

ler, Mosier, Hall.- ’ 
. Judiciary-Ramsdell, McLeod, Stone, Bald- 

win, Miller, 

Internal Improvement—-Joslin, Wilson, 
Vickery, Adams, White. 

Claims—Vickery, Power, Delamater, Ames, 
Berry. 

Elections—Fairfeld, Griffin, Hall, Knowl. 
ton, Shurtz. 


Banks & Incorporations—Murphy, Blind. 
bury, Davis, Ferguson, Hawley. 

Printing--Dunham, Barnard, Van Husen, 
Knight, Videto. 

University, School, State, & Salt Lands.-- 
H. N. Walker, Porter, Runyan, I. Power, 
M. Hall. 

Federal Relations—Schoolcraft, H. N. 
Walker, Fairfield, Murphy, Livermore. 

Education—McLeod, Barnard, Sheldon, 
Berry, Van Husen. _ 

Engrossing & Enrollment—Pratt, Mosier, 
Stone, Knight, Rix. 

a grees & Manvfactures——-Videto, 
Snell, Hayden. 

Supplies & Expenditures—Rowland, Par. 
malee, Schoolcraft, Dunham, Ames. 

Organization of Townships & Counties— 
Baldwin, Lamond, Leland. : 
gon Prison—Livermore, Chester, Hib. 

_ 

Roads & Bridges—Shurtz, Porter, Chester. 

Militia—Rix, Reuble, Saunders. 





Late PLoveninc.—The editor of the Buf- 
falo Gazette says, he saw a farmer about six 
miles from that city, 


ploughing on the 26th 





ultimo, 





SUMMARY. 


on ene 


Counterrelr 5’s on the Farmers & Me- 
chanic’s Bank of Ogdensburgh, are in circu- 
lation in Detroit. Look sharp. 

Tue number of letters which annually pass 


through the United States Post Office, is com- 
puted at 24,500,000. 


Tosacco smuggling into London is effectu- 
ally carried on by making cables of the tobac- 
co leaf, representing the ordinary ship’s cable. 

Tne gross revenue of the State of New 
¥ork this year, will be near three millions of 
dollars, whieh, after paying all expenses of 
government, interest on debt, and repairs on 
public works, will leave a large surplus. 


Gen. Jackson, at the last accounts from 
Nashville, was in very poor health. 


As well might a mill go without wind, wa- 
ter, or steam, as a Printing Press without oil 
and money. 


Cuorr, convicted of murder at Ann Arbor, 
has been sentenced to be hung on the 15th of 
March next. 


One of our old:patrons, G. Rowland, Esq., 
has presented us with a golden pippin, which 
he raised on his farm, in Milton, Cass county, 
which measures 13 1-2 inches in circumfer- 
ence, and weighs 14 ounces. Five years 
hence we will set Michigan against the world 
for large and delicious fruit.— Niles Rep. 


Tue Sart Worxs.—We are happy to in- 
form our readersthat Mr. Lyon’s Salt Works 
are again in operation, and are now able to 
supply all demands for the article. This will 
enable our farmers to save their bacon, at least. 


—Grand Rapids Enquirer. 


Cuurcn anv Stare.—The Honorable and 
Reverend Mr. Co‘quitt, Senator in Congress, 
from Georgia, was announced to preach at the 
Washington Meihodist Chuich, on Sunday 
last. The Express says: At home, he has 
been known to preach a sermon, try a case 
in a court, as advocate, sit on a reference. 
marry a couple, christen a child, and make a 
stump speech--all between sunrise and bed 
time, in one day!—N. Y. Sun. 


Pretty Goop ror a Woman.—“ What 
would you charge to knit me a pair of stock- 
ings such as those ?” inquired a foppish young 
fellow of a lady who was kitting a thick, warm 
pair of woolens for winter. 

“ Would you have socks or stockings ?”’ 
inquired the lady. 

““T want them to come up over the calf,” 
replied the inquirer. 

“Inthat case it would take some time to 
estimate. I have never knit stockings to cover 
one’s whole body.”——Exchange Paper. 


A Wire.—Dr. Franklin recommends a 
young man in the choice of a wife, to select 
her fram a bunch, giving as his reason, that 
when there are many daughters, they improve 
each other, and from emulation, acquire more 
accomplishments and know more, and do 
more than a single child spoiled by parental 











kindness, is is a comfort to peuple blessed 
with large families, 
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poor, in which case they’ wil! not only be lia- | give tar tar 
ble to die during the season they are | in or on strew on some 
kept from the ground, but if they live in a poor} salt and then it will be eaten readily. 


} not be profitable, as they 
supply of milk for their 
feeble little things will be in 
vation ; and should they survive, 
small and stinted. And as to 
fleeces, they wil! be light, and what little 
thete is will probably be fost in a great meas- 
ure, before time, inducing still fur- 
ther suffering to the poor unprotected animals. 
Where then is the profit of keeping sheep 
witheut the comforts of life? A little more 
expense than that which is necessary to keep 
the breath of life in the unfortunate creatures, 
will give a good profit in a large thrifty lamb, 
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‘ and a heavy fleece. 


Though sheep should be kept in a good con- 
dition, bearing ewes should not be fed high, 
80 as to become very fat, as all animals in this 
delicate sitpation are liable to suffer, and their 
offspring too, from their being very corpulent. 
With good clover hay and a supply of water, 
sheep wil! generally keep in good fiesh; but 
on common hay, they need a little grain, or 
some roots; both are preferable. Grain or 
meal gives strength, affording a large amount 
of nutriment in a small bulk of food. Roots 
of most kinds are more conducive to the 
health of sheep than grain, as they afford a 
succulent food, resembling, in its effects, the 
green herbage of summer, and they produce 
a greater quantity of milk. As potatoes cause 
a very plentiful flow of milk, they should not 
be given to ewes for séme time previous to 
their yeaning. 

Sheep should be sheltered in winter from 
storms of every description, for when their 
fleeces become wet, they are a long time in 
drying, and the poor animals suffer loas of 
comfort and health. Yet they should not be 
confined to a warm close place, especially if 
a large number be together. It is best to pro- 
vide a shelter from storms, well ventilated in 
mild weather, and allow them to go in when 
they pleese, or out in a yard to enjoy the pure 
air and take exercise. Whenit is stormy, the 
sheep should be confined in the shelter, if they 
are not disposed to go in.of their ow accord. 
We have known sheep to lie outside of their 
shelter when they had their own way, and the 
evening wae mild, and in the morning they 
would be nearly buried in snow. 

Sheep should have a good supply of pure 
water in winter. When they can have access 
to it, they will drink as often as other animals. 
If the watering place be at some distance, 
first drive them gently or induce them to fol. 
low for hay or other food. As they generall 
drink in about half ar hour after being fed, 
they will go to the water in the morning before 
the cattle are out, and early in the evening 
after the cattle are housed. _ The exercise in 
going to the water will be an advantage. As 
sheep are kept mostly on dry food, a good 
supply of water is essential to their good €on- 
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Our readers will recollect that we published 


of Symphitum, but more generally known as 
Cumfrey. It was there stated that the root of 
this plant had never before, to the knowledge 
of the writer, been cultivated as food for man, 
or the top as hay for cattle. Mr. Rich stated 
that the product of the top of the plant was 
very great—two cuttings, in June aud Septem- 
ber, yielding six tons per acre of good fodder, 
if well made ; and the root, which should be 
harvested only once in two years, producing 
2,400 bushels per acre. The root he stated 
to be very nutritious, wholesome and palatable 
for man and beast. 

The statement was of such a character as 
to excite some enquiry in our neighborhood, 
and Mr. Abednego Robinson, who is always 
foremost in making experiments for the im- 
provement of agriculture, last spring took 
some pains to collect the scattered roots of 
the Cumfrey on his own farme in this town, 
and from those in his neighborhood, and suc- 
ceeded in making @ small bed of half a rod 
square. 

A few weeks since, im company with some 
other gentlemen, we visited his premises.— 
The plat was set out in rows of about fifteen 
inches distant. The tops were thickly set, and 
we should judge that an acre like it would 
have produced three or four tons of tops when 
dried. Mr. Robinson has since informed us 
that he has cut and dried the tops of this plat, 
and found the weight to be 22 1.2 pounds, 

This was cut some time in September. It 
had suffered the disadvantage. of a dry 
season, and scarcely started until July. There 
can not be much doubt, when the reot is firm 
the next season, that it will at two cuttings 
each produce 25 pounds, which is about eight 
tons per acre. Mr. Robinson says his stock 
of all descriptions ate it greedily. 

Another plat on dry ground did not succeed 
as well as this on moist ground; this, he 
thinks, may be imputed to extremely dry 
weather after setting it out. As the season 
has resulted, it is impossible to judge fairly 
what ground is most favorable to its culture. 


It is presumed that it ver be cultivated on 

variable soils, and will p 

te their quality. ils oa 
We could aah but observe the great beauty 

of this vegetable in its vigor, standing ver 

erect, 2 1-2 feet high, full of lea and thick 

with bloom.” Mr. . 


uce in proportion 


thinks taatthe culture 
prove a valuable acq 
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place the sheavea in a sort of scraggy rack 
upon the beat of donkeys that move along 
behind the reapers. When the donkey gets 


loaded (some eight or ten small sheaves in 
each of his wooden saddle bags,) he is marched 
eff to the road, where the wheat is transferred 


As a contrast to the foregoing, we present 
the following from a letter written by a corres. 

ndent of the ‘ Tribune.’ It shews conclusive- 
y the advantages. of an improved husbandry ; 

‘‘The country between Ostend and Bruges 
is, like nearly ail Belgium, a perfect paradise 
for farmers, It is as level as a floor, and is 
most laboriously cultivated, till every inch of 
— is compelled to produce its utmost.— 

tis one vast garden, and the tulips of. the 

Duch fanciers do not receive more unceasi 
attention and nursing, than the turneps : 
cabbages of the Belgian farmers. The fields 
are covered with menand wemen, digging and 
weeding, and well they may, for in one district 
(St. Nicholas,) there are 5210 inhabitants to 
every square league. The superficial farmers 
of America, who imperfectly turn up the soil 
of a thousand acres, might take a profitable 
lesson from the care and skill which here 
enables every acre to support more than its 
man,”’—Albany Cultivator. 





To Cure Susep Sein with tHe Woot. on. 
—Take one spoonful of alum and two of 
saltpetre ; pulverize and mix well together, 
then sprinkle the powder on. the flesh side 
of the skin, and lay the two flesh sides park: 
er, leaving the wool outside.. Then fold up 
the skins as tight as you can, and hang them 
ina dry place. ln two or three days, as soon 
as they are dry, take them down and scra 
them with.a blunt knife till chink nnd arople. 
This completes the process, aud makes a most 
excellent saddle cover. If, when you kill 
mutton, you treat your skins in this way, you 
can get more for the ‘wool and skin separately 
than if disposed of ‘otherwise. Other’ skins 
which you desire to cirre with the fur on, may 
be treated in the sdme way. sistahakLahiats 





A Lancg Oxcranp.—Mr. Pell, of Ulster 
% -e 5. ne ¥ sent mar i~ 4, 0 ar 
rels of apples, many of which go to London, 
end there sell for nive dollars per barrel, ~ 
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| Dear Sr price a eastire I oe bp 
wdsemhouier t of tne so long and so 
anxiously looked for—the Farmer and Gar- 
dener. And, as you bs oe dhe oe: pd to 
feast us on the rich productions of your pen, 
I think justice demands at least a small contri- 
bution from the products of our labor, in addi. 
tion to the subscription price of your paper. 


Being aware of the tardiness of the farmers 


in this western country to encourage agricul- 
tural papers, and of the scarcity of money, 
and also of the fact'that a man cannot afford 
to work without pay, Iam willing to contrib- 
ute my mite in the shape of products of the 
soil. I have sent you a barrel of late fall 
apples, for cooking, eating, &c. 1 was under 
the necessity of picking them before they had 
attained their full size, in order to ship them 
en my. brother’s flat boat, and of course they 
are destitute of that fine rich flavor that fruit 
possesses when fully matured on the tree.— 
_ I witl give yey directions for cooking them: 
Take a tin tube or guage. three fourths of an 
inch in diameter and punch out the core ; fill 
the orifice with equal parts of loaf sugar and 
fresh butter, bake } > when cold, 
eat with or without milk for supper, in the 
shape of apple damplings for dinner, and pies 
for breakfast.. Perhaps some of them will be 
eatable without cooking, when quite mellow. 









You will find two winter Pgh lit or 
slice them lengthwise, and bake well; eat 
when cold, or preserve with loaf augar as 
uinces, Also, two or three French Sug 
Pears—they are now ripe, and I fear they will 
rot before isa in get them 
“The apples ate of the following. varieties : 
Prolific. » Honey Greening, Cooper 
Apple, - unce Pippin, .Talman 
Sweeting, Blue Pearmain, Black, Heart, and 


Diversity of Climate and Seasons. 

| The Albany Argus, after°cdliecting many 
instances of the weather in different parts of 
the Union, in regard to dryness and moisture 
thus truly remarks : 

** According to the usual laws of nature, it 
is impossible for a drought to pervade our 
whole country. Neither can we readily have 
a famine as long as the cultivation of the soil 
‘is attended to. Local and partial scarcity 
may prevail, but what is the loss of one sec- 
tiou, is frequently the gain of some more for- 
tunate section. When the North is parched 


‘| with drought, the West or the South is rejoic- 
ing in fertilizing rains» When the summer |} 


is cool in’ New York and New England, it is 
frequently the warmer and more genial in 





‘| Leicester Sueep, w 


THe, Subscribers. will- 
air Flour at the ware-house of 


Michigan, Wisconsin, or Ohio; and even a 
drought which would burn all vegetation to a 
crisp here, does not exhaust the crop-growing 
energies of the black muck of the Western 
prairies, or the woodlands. Their new and 
virgin-soil is comparatively more independent 
of the dews and rains of heaven. This is the 
reason why the Great West presents so invi- 
ting a field to the thrifty, calculating, and in- 
dustrious farmer. He can place more reli- 
ance upon the intrinsic qualities of the soil 
and upon his own exertions, and seems less 
dependent for a return upon the uncertain 
events of rain and sun. 


“ We have known wheat to ripen on the 
Western prairies, in such cloudy weather as 
would, in the Eastern States, on our thio and 
comparatively impoverished soil, give no full- 
ness to the berry—the exceeding richness 
and.natural,warmth of the Western soil, in a 
measure supplying the, absence of a warm 
and ripening sun.” 





‘Suear canz has been successfully cultiva- 
ted by Mr. M’Mullen, in Galveston, Texas. 
The stalks are large and juicy. He thinks 
that land in the vicinity of that city, even in- 
cluding prairie ground, will produce as large 
@ quantity of sugar to the acre as the com- 
mon sugar lands of Louisiana, 





A LearRnep doctor has given it as his opin- 
ion, that tight lacing is a public benefit, inas- 
much as it kills off the foolish girls, and leaves 
the wise ones for women! 








sovuTHDOWN & LEICESTER SHEEP. 
‘Tur Sobscriber dias  ghaet 200 Sourap>wn and 
EICRS cep, which he will sell fur cash—or 
exchange for farm‘ng horses, or ‘dats: Enquire at 
the Nationa! Hotel, Detroit, THOS. CHASE. 
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ASM FOR WHEAT. AND FLOUR! 
GASH for. Wheat and 
ackett & Everett, near the 


Rail-road Jacksoo 


Depot, * 
i .©s).* ia WSON, HOWARD, & Co. 
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BANK NOTE TABLE, 
CORRECTED FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 





Mic ia [Pus Relief N. 12 1-2 die 
F.& M.B’ Erie Relief Notes, 25 die 
OM. Pik, Pal vew York, New 
pot ae Pa"land New England par 
Oakland Coane wi, 'S|Bank ofBufalo Sd 
Riser Rusia b's ~~ {Clinton County 60 die 
$ PAT! Watervliet 50 d= 
Mer. bk Jack.co broke Ceonuner. b’k Buf. 36 dis 
Bank of Michigun 75 dis jaa Uk Oscene SO de 
State Scrip, 10dis Bank P fivn, 50 de- 
Ohio, B’k America, Buf. ade 
Specie paying bk’s 1 dis}B’k Commerce,do 40 dis- 
B’k of Ginaiants mae B’k of Oswegu, 40 cis 
Chillicothe, 10 dis|B’k of Lodi, & dis 
Cleveland. 55 dis Binghamptou, 40 die 
Com. i aes oo dis pew augus Commits S = 
e Erie dig} =Tie, ° 
Sees oe ieee Be 
ranvi dis|Mer. Ex. 
Hamilton, 50 dis millers, b’k Clyde 20 dis 
Lancaster, 50 dis|Phaanix b’k Buf. 40 dis 
M. & Trader’s Cin. 15 dis Touawanda, 40 die 
RB eet 
Miami Ex . 75 dis) Western N. Y. 
Urbana Byking Co. 15 ry oy Island 65 dis 
: ean 40 dj 
: indians. Alle, any County - 6@ 
St. b’k & Branches, 3 dis|St. Law. (Stock and 
State Scrip, 50 dis|Real Estate Notes,) 60 dis 
Tllinote. St. Law. st’k notes 80 tis 
State Bank, = 65 dislWash Wk NY. 78 dia 
Shawnee Town, 65 dis} Union b’k Bul. 30 dis 
Kentucky. Canade. 
All good Banks 4 dir}All 3 dis 
Pennsylvania. Wisconsin. 
Specie paying, 1 dis|Frie aod Marine Enso 
Erie, 6 dis 








rance Co. Checks, 4 dis 


YPSILANTI HOKTICULTURAL GARDEN ANB 
NURSERY. 








This eatablishment now eomprises fourteen acres. 
clo-ely planted with trees and plants, iu the differeat 
stages of their growth. Twenty thousand trees are 
now ofa suitable size for setting. 

The subscribers offer to the public a choice selection 
of Fruit Trees, of French German, English and Ameri- 
can varieties, consisting of Apples, Pears, Plumbse 
Peaches Cherries, Nactarines, Quinces Currants, 
Gooseberries, Raspberries, Grape Vines, and Straw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, 
Vinas, Creepers, Herbaceous Perrennial Plaats, Bul~ 
hous Roots, Splendid Peonies, Double Dahtias, &e.— 
The subscribers have also a large Green House, weil ffil- 
ed with choice and select plants in a good condition. 

All orders by mail or otherwise, will be promptly at- 
tended to, and trees carefully selected and packed in 
mats; and if desired, delivered at the depot in Ypsilanti. 

Catalogues cap be had ai the Nursery. 

E. D.& &.K. LAY 

Ypsilanti, April 25, 1843. 


1843. 
LAWSON, HOWARD & CO. 


PRODUCE, COMMISSION AND FORWARDING 
MERCHANTS, 


(At the Ware-house lately occupied by W. T. Peaer, foot 
of Shelby street,) DETROIT; 
W411 make liberal cash advances, on Flour, Ashes 
and other Produce consigned to them for sale or ship- 
ment to Eastern Markets, and will contract for the 
transportotion of the game. . 
«*» ALS0, will make like advances and contracts ai 
the Ware-house of Sacketr & Eve err. Jackson. 


PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! 

The best patterns of Small and Breaking-Up Ploughs. 
can be found as. the —— Steam on ate 

Jackson, April 1, 1843. 

RESH Farm and Garden Seeds, warranted of the 
first quality, for eale by Diss & Gross, No. 6 
Main street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The collection consists of Farm and Garden Seeds— 
Red ana White Clover, Lucerse (or French Clover,) 
lish Perrennial, Rye Grass, Blue Grave, Orebasth 
Grass, Red Top or Herds Grasa.. Also: Mangal Wars- 
Zel and French Sugar Beet, Ruta Baga Turaep, &e,— 
and a variety of Agricattcural Implements, Ke-, for oa le 
at the MISSOURI SEED STORE, 
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callizg. Every human pursuit, like man him. 
ihe pursu n 


great pursuits of mankind, are equally honora- 
ble employments, all conducive to the public 


good, and each essential to the prosperity of 


the other. Commerce could not exist without 


agticulture and manofactures. Unless the 
hor, the ship itself, 


sails, the coruage, the ancl 
were manufactured, how could the ocean be 
traversed? Without agriculture, how could 
the hemp be grown, and the ship provisioned ? 
Aod what is the cargo of the merchant, but 
the product of the soil, or the fabrics of ‘the 
i! shoe Commerce is entirely dependent 
upen iculture and manufactures. The 
ship could not be built without the mechanic ; 
the canvas could not float without the assis- 
tance of the plow. 

“There is also an immediate and insepa- 
rable connection between agriculture and 
manufactures. The mechanic must furnish 
the tools—must manufacture the implements 
of husbandry, or the labors of the husbandman 
will fail. The plow must be constructed be- 
fore the furrow can be turned; the scythe 
must be manufactured before the grass of the 
meadow can be laid low. But what calls for 
the construction of the plow, the scythe, or 
the sickle, but the wants of the husbandman ? 
And what sustaics the mechanic while con- 
rtructing these implements, but the products 
of the soil’? ‘The mechanic or manufactures 
could not subsist without the produce of the 
farmer; the farmer must have the tools, the 
clothing, the shelter, furnished by the raanu- 
facturer or mechanic. Agriculture and man. 
ufactures are intimately connected, and when- 
ever by their mutual aid and succor, they rise 
and flourish, commerce becomes necessary 
for the interchange of their commodities. The 
inan who, from undue attachment to either of 
these pursuits, would separate it from. the 
others, that it might stand ‘alone in its glory, 
would show no more wisdom than:he, who, 
from partiality to one member of the human 
system, would separate it from the bedy, by 
which it is nourished and sustained.” 





Catumny.—Siation is a sort of pillory, and 
a man who takes an office, voluntarily sets 
himself up as a matk, at which low 
minded person can level his abuse. ‘There 
have been no exceptions to this; for it is im- 
possible for any man to escape censure, who 
stands high enough for notice. I nee 
is @ better shield against calumny than all the 
great and good qualities that were ever in the 
human breast. ——=— 

GENTLEMEN, every body knows that at the 
foundation of all that is important in human 
life, lies this great business—the cultivation 
of the earth. If it were for his sins that map 
was condemned to till the land, it was the 
most merciful j nt that Almighty benig- 


nity could haye inflicted upon him.” Webster. 
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“That tree, which in unfailing stores, = 

The staff of life spontaneous pours, 

And to those southern islunds yields, 

The produce of our laiiored fieldss” = 
‘The bread tree is one of the most valuable 
ne of the fertile islands of the Pacific. 


‘are about fifty varieties of. it. It prox 
duces three or four 
seldom without ripe fruit on its branehes.~ It 

ontaneously, and furnishes the prin- 


cipal food to the natives. The fruit: is eaten 


cooked or. , and is sometimes fermented 
and beaten into a kind of paste. The  treé 
furnishes a valuable timber for the canoes, 
houses and furniture of the inhabitants; its 
bark is wrought into clothing, and it affordsa 
resinous substance which is used for maki 

tight the seams of the canoes— Prov. Ji : 





Tuincs oF Importance.—To have your 
cellar well secured against frost; your win- 
dows and doors in good repair; r wood- 
house with a stock of fuel cut and piled in it; 
your yards warm and comfortable ; your sta- 
bles clean and well ventilated; your farm im- 
plements carefully cleaned, repaired, and 
housed ; your district school attended to, and 
every thing provided to facilitate education ; 
useful and instructive reading for long winter 
evenings ; a kind and benevolent heart to the 
poor ; plenty of food for your animals; the 
receipt of an agricultural journal ; and though 


last, not least, exemption from debt, and a con. | ding 


science at peace with God and man.—Cult. 





At the beginning of a new year, ascertain 
the amount of your nses during the 2 gon 
t, and the loss and gain, and record it. 
aving arrived at this important know 
you will imitate the pradent traveller, w 
always keeps in view where he is next to 
move. You will then look forward and cal- 
culate how and in what way you shall best 
meet and prosecute the business of the year 





THE MARKETS. 


Jacxsow, Jan. 15, 1844. 

Tux prices of Wheat and Pork have varied consid- 
erably since our former quotations. Some lots of the 
former have heen sold as high as 60 cents per bashel— 
eS ee 
cipally owing to competition among 

WHEAT is selling, to day, at 56 a 69 cente—market 
firm at 56. Flour, retail, $3 26—wholesale, $2 75. 

Pork, $3 00 a $360. Corn, 81 cente—Oats, 25c. 
—Potaioes, 25c.—Butter, 12 1-2c.—Eggs, 1% 1-2c. 


Detaoit, Jan. 18, 1844. 
Froun, $338; Pork, $887 a $875; Potatoes, 25c. 
—Oats, 26c.— Eggs, l6c.—Wood, hard, $1 76. 


New Yors, Jan 6, 1844, 
Frour.—Qhio ana Michigan, frm at $4,62 1-2. 
Asues.—Pots, $450, a 456; Pearls, $6 121-2.— 
Stock at Inspectors warehouse, Jua 6: Pots, 5,440 bbis. 











Pearls, 8,152. Total, 13,592 barcels. 
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ts,—will greatly Baca’ the value and usefulness 

, and render it well worthy the hearty 
the farming community—not only of Michi- 
gan, but adjacent sections of the West, — 

"The paper will, es he re, be chiefly devoted to 
prometing the intetests of WESTERN AGRICUL, 
ute sgt stele ig Jay tions of its 
gr tated to HANIC 
ARTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY, and such other 
subjects as are interesting to Farmers and Mechanics. 
pian Feb tote tratitaiaty cil oateommeuansie 
contributors 4 
Patorial Aiticles ; Selections from leading agricultu- 
ral journals, presenting matter of the most importance 
to Michigan farmers; and Department devoted to the 
Mechanic Arts, and ec Economy. Each num- 
ber will contain a correct Bank Note List, Review 
of the Markets, &c. The t will be frequent! 
embellished with splendid WOOD ENGRA INGS 
of agricultural and mechanical implements, &c. 

The Mi Farmer is now permanently estab- 
lished. Its c ter is that of an eminently useful 
and practical journal—owing chiefty to the contribu- 
tions of its numerous able contributors aid corres- 
pondents, most of whom are PRACTICAL FARMERS.— 
And, in addition to the present large number of cor- 
respondents, many other practical and scientific gen- 
tlemen, of ability and experience, have been —— 

contain, 
from OVER ONE. SUNDRED corn 


The Farmer will be published semi-monthly, (the ist 
and 15th of each month,) on fine paper and good type, 
each number posenens P large quarto pa 
title page and index at the close of the volume, cota- 
plete for binding. Texms, $1 00 per annum, in ad- 
EY peg 
copies 7; Fourteen copies ; Twenty copies 
for $15, and Thirty copies for $20. 


in furthering this enterprise, will greatly us 
continuing 0 receive Avan are Re ates to the 
‘armer. or 
B.D’ T. MOORE, 
January, 1843. | Jackson, Mich, 
Zi Editors who copy the above Prospectus and call 
attention to the same, shall receive the entire volume 
of the Farmer, without an exchange, by sending us 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND OTHERS. 
Secenaah gene Medea tS a. eect 
Ma. GEORGE DELL, for Hillsdale, Lenawee, Mon- 
roe, and the sorthern part of tS goa pee 
Eww, pis ag Kateunsee’ ali DA Seamphl Ceaties 
WantTED, as traveling agents for the Michigan Far- 
mended, t0 whom a fair commission will be given. It is 
believed that enterprising young men can render this e 





profitable employment, during the winter months. 












